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RURAL ECONOMY. 


From the American Farmer. 

Directions for making sweet, clear Cider, that shall’ 

retain its fine vinous flavour, and keep good for a | 
long time in casks, like wine. 

It is of importance in making cider, that the 
mill, the press, and all the materials be swect 
and clean, and the straw clear from must. To 
make good cider, fruit should be ripe, (but not 
rotten) and when the apples are ground, il the 
juice is left in the pumice twenty-four hours, 
the cider will be richer, softer, and higher col- 
oured; if fruit is all of the same kind, it is gen- 
erally thought that the cider will be better; as 
the fermentation will certainly be more regular, | 
which is of importance. The gathering and 
grinding of the apples, the pressing out of the 
juice, is a mere manual labour, performed with 
very little skill in the operation; but here the 
great art of making good cider commences ; for as 
soon as the juice is pressed out, nature begins 
to work a wonderful change in it. The juice 
of fruit, if left to itself, will undergo three dis- 
tinct fermentations, all of which change the qual- 
ity and nature of this fluid. The first is the 
vinous; the second the acid, which makes it 
hard and prepares it for vinegar by the third it 
becomes putrid. The first fermentation is the 
only one the juice of apples should undergo, to 
make good cider. It is this operation that sep- 
arates, the juice from the filth, and leaves it a 
clear, sweet, vinous liquor. To preserve it in 
this state is the grand secret ; this is done by fu- 
migating it with sulphur, which checks any fur- 
ther fermentation, and preserves it in its fine 
vinous state. It is to be wished that all cider 
makers would make a trial of this method ; it is 
attended with no expense, and but little trouble, 
and will have the desired effect. 

I would recommend that the juice as it comes 
from the press, be placed in open headed casks 
or vats: in this situation it is most likely to un- 
dergo a proper fermentation, and the person 
attending may with correctness ascertain when 
this fermentation ceases ; this is of great impor- 
tance, and must be particularly attended to. The 
fermentation is attended with a hissing noise, 
bubbles rising to the surface and there forming a 
soft spongy crust over the liquor. When this 
crust begins to crack, and white froth appears 
in the cracks level with the surface of the head, 
the fermentation is about stopping. At this time 
the liquor is in a fine, genuine, clear state, and 
must be drawn off immediately into clean casks : 
and this is the the time to fumigate it with sul- 
phur. To do this, take a strip of canvass or rag 
about two inches broad and twelve long; dip 
this into melted sulphur, and when a few pails 
of worked cider are put into the cask, set this 
match on fire and hold it in the cask, till it is 
consumed, then bung the cask and shake it, that 
the liquor may incorporate with and retain the 
fumes; after this fill the cask and bung it up. 
The cider should be racked off again the latter 

part of February or first of March ; and if not as 
Clear as you wish it, put in isinglass to fine it, 


= 





——— 








where it will not be disturbed, for the fining to 
settle. Cider prepared in this masner will keep 
sweet for years. 

It is certainly of great importance to the peo- 
ple of America to cultivate the fruit that is na- 
tural to the soil of their country, and to make 
the most of the fruit which the soil produces ; 
especially, when its produce is an article of val- 
ue and of great consumption in this country. 

A LOVER OF GOOD CIDER. 
_—__ 


From the NM. 'Y. Statesman. 


SUMACH. 

I observe, from an extract in your paper, that 
a Mr Foley, of Louisiana. is desirous of having 
some information relative to the shrub called 
sumach. It is an article which has come under 
my notice for many years, as a dealer and as a 
dyer. The consumption of sumach in this coun- 
try is already considerable, and is much increas 
ing. {t is used by the dver, and for tanning of 
leather; and Turkey leather is all tanned with 
this shrub. 

{ am not prepared to give information on the 
proper time of gathering the shrub, nor have I 
been able to collect any instruction relative to 
it from works published on the subject. | 
should presume, however, that the proper time 
would be when the annual shoots arrive at their 
full degree of foliage. [I should deem the most 
important fact to the cultivator go be the obtain- 
ing of the right species, for the varieties are 
numerous, and among them only one appears to 
be cultivated on the European continent for the 
use of the dyer and tanner. When the right 
kind has been obtained, and the shoots gathered 
and well dried, it will be necessary, in erder to 
give to it the European value, that it should be 
ground to a fine powder. 

There are several species of sumach in this 
country. The rhus coriaria, or elm-leaved ; the 
thus glabrum, called scarlet sumach, from the 
colour of its acid berries—the rbhus tyhinum, 
called Virginia sumach—the rhus copallinum, or 
the lentiscus leaved sumach, &c. 

The rhus cotinus, or Venice sumach, is also 
an important article in dying. It is commonly 
called young fustic, the stem and tronk of the 
sbrub, and the root, are bought and employed 
for dying an orange yellow. The leaves and 
stalk, when bruised, have an aromatic but pun- 
gent and acid scent. 

The sumach called Sicily and Malaga, is the 
most- sought afier, and produces the greatest 
price. It looks much yellower when ground 
than the American, and works more powerfully. 
it is the rhus coriaria, which grows naturally in 
Syria, Palestine, Spain and Portugal, as well as 
in this country, yet the American is very infe- 
rior to that obtained from Spain and Sicily. It 
is altogether probable that the deficiency in the 
American sumach arises from their gathering 
from the wrong species, from the mode of culti- 
vating it, from the quality of the land, or from 
having been grown in too northerly a climate. 


rably calculated for raising it. 





aad stir it well ; (hen put the cask in a cool place, 


I should consider that Louisiana would be admi- 
i It is diligently 
Cultivated is Spain and Portugal. The shoots 


jare cut down to the root every year, then dried, 
|that they may be ground to powder in a mill. 

As the cultivation of samach is becomé impor- 
tant from ite great consumption, [ have taken 
some pains to collect the following botanic de- 
scription, that no mistake may be made by our 
patriotic cultivators. 

Coriaria—elm-leaved sumach—leaves pen- 
nate; leaflets oval, bluntly serrated, downy be- 
neath ; their common stalk winged in the upper 
part; Jowering in July, and retaining its dense, 
branched, ample, upright clusters, of deep red, 
rough, coriaceous berries, even till winter, after 
the leaves are fallen. The tree is of a dwart 
bushy habit, with spreading, ascending, round, 
downy branches, of a soft spongy texture.— 
Leaves from eight inches to a foot long, of about 
five pair of leaflets, with an odd one ; paler, downy 
and veiny beneath. Flowers greenish, each with 
a large hoary germen, which becomes a globu- 
lar, crimson, hair berry, the size of an elder ber- 
ry. The taste of this fruit is very acid and as- 
tringent. HOPSON 


WIND CHURN. 


The editor of an Ithaca paper has discovered 
in the course of his rambles a wind churn. 'Two 
pair of lofty wings are expanded to the breeze 
and by their revolutions turn a crank, to which 
is attached a rod; to the end of this rod a lever 
is joined, and to this lever the dasher of a com- 
mon churn. The owner declared to him that 
nota day, with the exception of the Sabbath, 
was suffered to pass by, in which this invisible 
agent did not perform its daily task. 

This is certainly a valuable improvement in 
domestic economy, as the business of churning 
by hand is one of the most troublesome and te- 
dious duties of housewilery. 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Cat- 
tle Show and Exhibition of Manufactured Arti- 
cles, &c. in Worcester, on the 12th day of Octo- 
ber gext, have much pleasure in being able te 
state, that, by information from various quarters, 
the Exhibition and Show of this year, will be 
very interesting, both from the character and 
number of strangers who will be present, and 
from the increased number and quality of the 
Stocks and Goods to be exhibited. 

The Ladies of the County will greatly in- 
crease the interest of the Exhibition, by a more 
general display of the product of their labour 
and skill. 

Suitable places of safe deposit will be provid- 
ed for all Articles exhibited for Premium or 
Show.— And suitable Pens will be put op for the 
Cattle—a Public Address wili be delivered, by 
a member of the Society. 

Arrangements are made with Mr Stockwell 
for a public Dinner, to be prepared, and served 
up in his best style, at the moderate price of 
seventy-five cents each, inclading wine and li- 
quor at the table.— Arrangements are also made 
with the Keepers of Public Houses in Worces- 
ter, that entertainment at their houses, on that 
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day, wil! be furnished for Man and Beast on rea-| frosts of autumn, winfer and ‘spring, and the 


sonable terms. Further Arrangements will be 
published hereafter. 
Worcester, Aug. 5, 1825. 


plants will he more likely to escape being what 
lis called winter killed ; which, generally speak- 
| ing, means being killed by late frosts in autumn, 
‘and early frosts in spring. 
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| A writer in the American Farmer, vol. 1, page 
173, says, * the great and the only secret in re- 
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Rye.—If you have land of suitable quality, on 
which you are desirous to raise a profitable 
crop, with but little trouble and expense, you 


cannot do better than to sow it with winter rye. | 


Soils of a sandy or gravelly nature are recom- 
mended for this grain. Rye is not only a prop- 


er crop for lag! of this description, but it an- | 
swersa valuable purpose on a soil which is too! 


rich to produce wheat. In Russia (we are told 
by a communication to the British Board of Ag- 
riculture) the produce from boggy lands, drain- 
ed and sowed, with rye, is upwards of forty bush 
els to one bushel sowed ; and they generally use 
a much smaller quantity of seed in sowing such 
lands, than is necessary in sowing a soil not so 
rich. Mr L Hommedien, in a paper contained 
in * Transactions of the N. York Agricultural So- 
ciety,” observed, in substance, that a neighbour 
of bis manured twenty square rods of poor, grav- 
elly, dry soil, with four thousand menhaden fish, 
and sowed it with rye, at the rate of one bushel 
to the acre. Iu the spring it was twice snccess- 
ively eaten off, close to the ground, by sheep 
breaking in, alter it had acquired a height o 
nine inches the first time, and six inches the lat 
ter. ‘These croppings, however, only served to 
make it grow thicker and stronger than before ; 
and when harvested, it produced sixteen bash 
els, or at the rate of one hundred and twenty- 
eight bushels to the acre ; giving to the owner, 
according to the calculation of Mr Hommedien, 
at the rate of eighty-five dollars the acre of clear 
profit. Mr Hommedieu says that this account, 
(which seems almost beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility) was attested to by many credible wit- 
nesses. 


From the middle of August to the middle of} gardly cultivators of planting poor little g..od-for- | be expedient to plant but one potatoe, of the re- 


September is said by most agriculturists to be 
the best time for sowing rye. In the Memoirs 
of the New York Board of Agriculture, vol. I. 
page 82, it is said, “ Rye shoald be sowed the 
last week in August or the first week in Sep- 
tember, at the rate of about thirty-six quarts per 
acre, some say forty-eight quarts. Bot if it is 
uot sowed at that time, it ought to be delayed 
until late in November, so that it may not come 
up till spring.” A poor soil requires earlier 
sowing than a richone. If it is sowed early and 
the land is in good tilth, one bushel of seed to 
ihe acre will be sufficient, according to the Far- 
mers Assistant. For late fall sowing, or spring 
sowing, from a bushel and an half to two bash- 
els to an acre will prove the proper quantity. 
Other things equal, the poorer the soil, the more 
seed will be required. 

There are two advantages to be anticipated 
irom early sowing of this grain. First, by sow- 
ing it early you may provide green feed for 
sheep late in the fall, and early in the spring; 
und sesondly, by early sowing, and feeding in 
(he fall, the roots of the grauwn take such firm 
and extensive hold of the soil that they are leas 
lable to be thrown out of the ground by the 


gard to insuring a good crop of rye is EARLY Sow- 

ing. From the middle of August to the middle 
of September I have always found to be the best 
time for sowing Rye. From three pecks toa 
(bushel per acre is amply sufficient for seed. 
Early sown rye is much heavier than that which 
‘is sown later; and further it affords excellent 
| pastures both in fall and spring, nor does pastar- 
jing injure the crop; in many cases it is a real 
| benefit—particularly when eaten down by sheep 
| Clover also succeeds much better afler rye than 
alter wheat.” 

In England, it is common to sow rye for the 
porpose of making green fodder for cattle anu 
sheep, particularly the latter io the spring. 
* Bannister’s Husbandry” an English work of 
merit says ** when rve is sown for sheep-feed, it 
is proper to allow three bashels to the acre, for 
where the blade haum or sivik form the prima- 
iry ohject, a much larger proportion of seed is 
requisite than when the crop is meant for har 
vesting.” 





Porators Renewec rrom Seep.—It has long 
heen a subject of complaint that our best sorts 
of potatoes have degenerated, and those which 
were formerly much admired are now scarcely 
to be found in market. Some sorts of this most 
useful of all edible articles, although they retain 
the same names by which they were known 20 
or 30 years ago, are so changed for the worse 
in appearance and quality, that their best friends 
will hardiv acknowledge them; and have become 


iors of this tact, that they think it indispensable 
to renew their potatoes from the seed, at least 
once in fourteen years. But, we doubt wheth- 
er more than one ina million of our farmers 
ever think of, or at least practise such a thing. 
Hence, with all our patriotism, and good honest 
yankee partialities, we are obliged to give the 
preference and the higher price iv market to 
English, Irish and Nova Scotia potatoes. 

We will now proceed to the application of 
our foregoing premonitory lecture. It is now, 
or will be by and by, time to gather potatoe bails 
or potatoe apples for seed. The following from 
Deane’s New England Farmer points out the 
mode of proceeding which may be adopted for 
this purpose : 

* Take the apples in the beginning of Octo- 
‘er [or whenever they are ripe] before the frost 
has hurt them; hang them up by the foot stalks 
ina dry closet, where they will not freeze; let 
them hang till March or April; then mash the 
apples, wash the seeds from the pulp, and dry 
them ina sunny window. Sow the seeds ina 
bed, about the first of May. When the plants 
are four or five inches high, transplant them in- 
to ground well prepared, one or two plants ina 
hill. ‘They will produce full grown apples, and 
some of the roots will be as large as hen’s eggs. 
But if the seeds were sown in autumn, some of 
them wonld come up in the following spring. 
Nothing is more common than their appearance 
in fields, where .potatoes have been raised the 
preceding year.” 

The process stated in “* Monk’s Agricultural 
Dictionary,” an English work, is similar to that 
mentioned by Dr. Deane, excepting that it is 
recommended in that work to hang the apples 
of the potatoes, in a warm room till Christmas. 
Then wash out the seeds, spread and dry them 
in paper, and preserve them from dampe till 








so wary and so watry. an! so much impregnated 


of one of the best products of the garden or field 
are Ist. The custom of some slovenly and ni.-, 


nothing-potatoes for seed. The rule of Dr. Coop- 


| 


with a sort of indescribable tobacco-like tang | 
that even pigs of any pretensions to taste, unless! the full size the second season aller sowing, when 
very hungry, will turn up their noses at them. |their qualities may be more fully ascertained 

The causes of this lamentable deterioration! than they could well be the first season. 


er, (laid down in the last Philadelphia Edition! variety separate. 


epring.”? 
Potatoes, thus obtained, will produce roots of 


| i They 
will be found to vary very much fiom the kinds, 
from which the apples were gatherad. It will 
generated sorts in a hill, that you may keep cach 
Then, by keeping the prod- 





of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia) will apply | nce of each hill by itself, and boiling one or two 
as well to raising potatoes as domestic anima!s ;| of each you may ascertain which is best for the 


* choose those animals or vegetables to propagate, | table ; and by observing the quantity of produce 


, 


from what possess the qualities you wish t» prop- ‘in each hill, you may form a pretly good esti- 


agate in the greatest perfection.” If you wish to! 
obtain a crop of potatoes of the size of pistol’ 
bullets, and the flavour of assafetida, you wili| 
select such potatoes for seed, and as long as like 
prodaces its like your wish will be gratified. | 
But if you had rather raise large, fine, fair and 
farinaceous tubers (as the learned call them) 
which the Boston cockneys will snatch at as soon 
as they appear in market, you will plant seed 
potatoes of good size and the best quality. 2d. 
Every species of plant, which is propagated by 
slips, cuttings, roots, buds, &c. will in process of 
time degenerate, and at length become not worth 
cultivating. This deterioration may be delayed, 
but cannot be wholly prevented, as regards the 
potatoe, for instance, by planting none but the 
finest roots. But, with every degree of caution 
of this kind it will at length become necessary to 
obtain new varieties from the balls or apples of 
the potaloe., So sensible are European culliva-| 








. _~ 


mate relative to the productiveness of each sort, 
In tha’ way vou may introduce new varieties of 
potatoes, and supply yourself and seighbours, 
and eventually the market, with potatoes o/ a 
quality much superior to any of the worn out 
and degenerate kind, which are now to be found, 
The subject is of importance, and the man who 
will introduce new and improved sorts of pota- 
toes, will deserve: but fittle less of his country, 
than he who improves our breeds of domestic 
animals, 





Preserve YOUR SHEEP FROM THE Gap-FLy,— 
There exists, in some parts of the country, a 
species of fly, which naturalists call estrus ovis, 
of the same genns with that which deposits eggs 
in the hair of horses, and causes botts. This fly 
attacks sheep, from about the middle of August 
to the middie of September, deposits ils eggs in 
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Mechanic’s Gazette recommends as a preven | is quite time that farmers and mechanics should 
tive, * covering the nostrils of sheep with a list} have the means of acquiring knowledge adapt- 
of gauzy substance, through which the animal ied to their vocations throngh the media of put - 
can breathe, and keeping it in its place by some | jic Seminaries, us well as Divines, Physicians 
adhesive substance.” We doubt, however, the | 
practicability of * keeping it in its place” by | 
any * adhesive substance.” Another preventive | 
which sheep owpers tell us is effectual, is to 


and Lawyers. 


A meeting has been held in London to con- 


‘ 


keep the noses of the sheep constantly smirch-! Schools‘in Ireland; and two were agreed upon, 

ed with tar, from about the middie of August to | at Connanght and Munster. 

the latter end of Septernber. If the sheep swal-. | 

Jow some of the tar so much the better, «8 it pre-| 

vents or cures the rot, and confirms their health.) Kenricxs of Newton, have melted down between 
If the dy has performed its mischievous func: | 7 i and £000 pounds of Sugar, and manufactured | 

tion, and the seeds of the disorder are already | UP“ ards of 3000 gallons of Currant Wine, the 


sown, you may make use of the following: he aes 








' 
| 
} 
' 


| was considerably shoriened b the drought. 
“ Take half a pound of good Scotch snuff, J y 


pour two quarts of boiling water on it, stir it} 
and let it stand till cold, inject about a table | 
spoonfal of this liquid and sediment up each} 
nostril of the sheep with a syringe. This must 





RAPID GROWTH OF NEW-YORK 


the increase of business and the continual! y aug- 
| menting revenue from their canals. 


the nostrils of the animals, and causes those|to that mental culture which teaches every thing | 
worms, which so frequently destroys them. The | but what is necessary for him to understand. It) territory of rig presents a striking and gratifying 


| amounted to scarcely 1£ 
| was a perfect blank, and 
| ever remained under its 
‘contrary, from 


sider the propriety of establishing Agricultural ably be a candidate at the next s 


Florida.—The present flourishing condition of the 


contrast wit its 
of Ppanis 


insienifcance wlirn under the sway 


h powers nd affords another prooi~if ancth 
er were wanted, of the supe ric wit'y of liberal instifultons 
over those cfa des; potic character, fot promotivg ih: 
welfareand yr sperity ofa couutry. Previous to the 
cession of Florida to the United States its pepriation 


O00, avd ite peli ‘calerxistence 


id probably have for 
Now on th 


3:0 Wo 
oppre 
an astcnishi: 
inhabitants are numbered at 


uve rulers, 
of growth, its 
nd it will prob 
and it will pre 

ss for 


g& rapidity 

DU GUD, 
ssion of Congre 
admission into the Union as an 
| While thus increasing in population, 


inde} endent state. 


it has 


en yed a 


| corresponding improvement in all the useful arts. 


Currant Winr.—We learn that the Messrs. | 


season, notwithstanding their vintage | 


A late Albany paper contains an account of | 


A Vermont paper says, such is the iticreace of the de 
mand for Pig ron, manufactured at Swanton from tle 
ore which abounds in that quarter, that a ton which 
was sold the last year for $40, now readily commands 
$75. The extent of the mineral is about 1lo9 


region 
; miles long, by 60 wide. 


The baggage, and the goid-headed cane, pre sented 
| by the heise of Ghene ral \ ashingion to Gene ral Lata- 
lye ‘te have been regained from the steain-bvat in which 
they were sunk, a and hopes are entertained that the 
| General's trunk of valuable papers will also be found. 


The sales of the publick property at Sacketts Ifar- 
bour, produced, it is said, about 50,000 dollars. 


be repeated three or four times at proper inter- | 
vals, from the middle of October to the first of | 
January ; ; the grulsare then small and are much | 

easier destroyed than afterwards, 
injured the sheep as they will, if deferred until | 
later. Half an ounce of assafeetida, pounded | 
in a little water, and: added to the snuff, will 
make it more effectual. The owner of the 
sheep need not be alarmed when the operation 
is performed, to see the sheep very drank and 
apparently in the agonies of death, as they will 
in a few minutes recover. | never knew any 
bad effects to follow. Dry snuff may be blown 
up-the nose with a quill, and have a good effect ; 


which must 


| 
. | The gentleman employe “4 in examining and surveys 
and patriotic |. ve j 


be gratifving to every liberal 


° . m r ‘ ing Connecticut river have in the course of thei survey 
imind. From this account it appears that from | (downward, passed Spring fe le 1. The Spris mn id Ke- 
and have not | five to seven hundred (ray ellers, on bnsiness oF |p iblican says, they represent the river as being s ep 


ile ensure, daily arrive at and depart from Albany > | tib le of impr vement so as to adi a it of steam by br ray 

‘the mediums of conv eyance comprising filty reg- igati nas f “ we . 

les ’ > tide 

‘ular stages, a number of hackney coaches, ten |“! miles above the tide 

' q b expense. % this distance, 

steam-boats, and an immense number of canal | |certained to be ouly 450 feet. 
boats, &«.—the sum of $63,852.00 has already | nl D (N. 

1e Ver, 
been received by tie collector at Albany, for | x3 ; 
toils, between the 10th of April and the Ist of’ 


i Ancust 1825, 


two hun- 
modcrate 
river i as- 


Vermont, about 
water, and ata 


the fall in the 


Barnet. in 


H.) Republican, mentions, that 
r. Israel Tibbets, of Malbury, in that State, was weigh- 
ed in that town a few days since, and his weight fo und 
being very nearly equal to the | to be 435 Ibs. ! 
whole amount received last season, viz. $67,231. A company from Tennessee and Kentucky, have ob- 
00.— 2,687 boats have departed from that place, | tained, through Mr. Leitwich, of the Mexican Governe 
a grant of 6 or 8,000,000 acres of land in Texas, 
settlement of 


The New-York Advocate considers the good health 
under the extreme heat of the 
streets, a prooi that the 
stic origin. 


contained ovly 1,081 in- 
It has since heen divided into 7 
| counties, and their aggregated population in 1820, was 





; but it is a tedious dirty job, I have tried vine- during the same time, lacking but fifteen of the | ment. of 

; ie with. littl s,”? number that departed during the whole of last | “adjoining Louisiana, designed for the 

gar and blue die with but little or no success. | 800 families. 

Fe ivi a season.— The whole amount of tolls received | 

a Instead of * Scotch snuff,” a decoction of to- y+ year from the Canals was $294,546.12 ; and at Gant City, this concen, 
bacco will answer the purpose. A Gentleman it may be reasonably calculated that at least eititin: andthe Bith of the 
who owns a large flock of sheep, informs us’ $500,000 will have heen secured at the close of yellow fever is not of dome 

p . ‘ - oe _ s s : y z om 4 “ 4 

that be had used it with perfect success. Spirits ‘his eee eee volumes in fa-| 6, sarig county, New-York, 

i ! ey vour nierna s. | nahi an 

~~ of turpentine have been injected into the nos-, P | habitants in 1790. 

“@ trils of sheep, asa remedy for worms ; but that, Anew Recipe for preserving Cucumbers—. Place | 221,327 ! 

_@ Substance appears to possess one material disad- them in a tub, and pour upon them fresh water, | 


eee 








vantage, which should preclude its use for that 
purpose, viz. when thrown into the nostrils it 
kills the sheep as well as the worms. 





Massacnusetrs Acricu.rurat Cottece.—In an- 
other column of this paper will be found an ar- 
ticle under the above head, which merits the 
attention of those persons whose talents, wealth 
and influence enable them to effect improve- 
ments in society. Institutions similar to that an- 
ticipated in the article alluded to, have been es- 
tablished in Europe and America, their utility 
tested by experience, and their advantages are 
unquestioned and unquestionable. Indeed it is 
obvious to common sense, as well as demonstra- 
ble by correct reasoning, that an education par- 
ticularly adapted to the station and probable par- 


Mr. Vaughan, the new British Minister, has arrived 
boiling hot—pour the water off when coll—and | in the Chesapeake 
repeat the process of scalding. After the water 
is cold, and poured off the second time, pour npon 
them boiling vinegar—and let the whole remain 
for after use ; when the cucumbers will be found 


firm, crispy, and of the finest green. 


; in the British frigate Pheloun. 


Consolation.— An article from Madrid confirms the 
annunciation that the Queen of Spam would short! y 
make an addition to the Royal Family ; and that the 
Courtiers consoled the King on the prospect, that if his 
Majesty was losing subjects abroad, he was rapidly 
increasing them at home. . 

Canal.—We understand that the U. 8. Engineers, 
appointed for that purpose, have nearly completed the 
survey of the route of the contemplated Canal at Sand 
wich from Buttermilk to Sandwich Bay. 








Trade of Beston.—The amount of duties arising on 
foreign iwportations, during the two first quarters of the | 
present ycar, is estimated at two millions, one hundred | 
and eighty thousand, two hundred and thirty-cight 
dollars ; excecding the amount of the two first quarters the Oration willbe by the Rev. Mr. Frothingh: am, of 


of the year 1824, about $150,000. this city ; and the Poem by Mr. Barlow, of the class of 
A number of the citizens of Haverhill have held a | 1824, 
meeting and voted to employ a skilful engincer to sur- 
vey the Merrimack, in the vicinity of Have rhill, witha‘ 
view of ascertaining the facilities afforded for manulac- 
turing sites, 
The election. for representatives to Congress from ' 
Worcester county, has resulted in the choice of Jobn 


Phi Beta Kappa.—At the approaching anniversary, 








Npemorss of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty; with selections from the most approved au- 
| thors, adapted to the use of the practica! Farmers of 
the United States; 1824. Mlustrated with several cop- 
perplate engravings of animals and numerous cuts of 





Suits of the pupil through life is to be preferred | annual dividend of 10 per cent. 


Davis, Esq. 


| machines and agricultaral implements.— | or sale by 
The Salem Iron Factory Company has declared an 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 





Price $1.23. 


No. 134 Washington street. 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Hillsborough Agricultural So- 
ciety, at their Annual Meeting, Sept. 23, 1824. 


BY DR. MATTHIAS SPALDING. 


I have been requested by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Society to address you on the sub- 
ject of Agriculture, a subject of much importance 
to this and to almost every other country, a sub- 
ject on which many hundred volumes have been 
written and published in Europe ; and many 
more in this Country, than Farmers in general 
find time or inclination to read. I comply with 
this request, therefore, not with a view of ad- 
yancing new principles, or new theories; but 
with a wish to encourage and to stimulate to 
the practice of old ones; nor so much with the 
expectation of suggesting new ideas; but I com- 
ply with this request to show my willingness to 
bear a portion of that part of the labour which 
annually devolves on some one of its members. 

Agriculture in this country is now the grand! 
topic of the day. It engages the attention of} 
almost every class of people, and is daily aspir- 
ing to that honorable station, to which it so na- 
turally belongs. Like the fourth of July it calle 
forth meetings, orations and addresses from all 
parts of our country. Like that it unites and 
strengthens our sociai feelings. Like that it 
increases our patriotism, our love of country. 
But not like that has it yet become old and 
worn. 

The field of agriculture is still new in N. Eng- 
land, and especially in N. Hampshire. It is broad, 


strata; but principally from the silicious, the 
aluminous, the calcareous and the magnesian ; 
and that from a mixtare of these, together with 
vegetable and animal matter, the different soils 
were also formed. These are called the sandy, 
the clayey, the calcareous and the magnesian, 
just in proportion as the primitive ingredients 
of the one or the other prevailed. Hence the 
different names of soils. 

The earths and soils then should be so exact- 
ly proportioned and so intimately mixed as to 
form a proper cohesion or tenacity to fix and 
support the plant; and be capable of receiving 
and retaining that due. quality of moisture, and 
other ingredients best suited to its nourishment 
and growth. But here some difference of opi- 
nion exists as ‘o what is the true nourishment 
of plants. Some have supposed that .a finely 
pulverized state of the soil was all that was ne- 
cessary to the raising any number of crops in 
succession from the same field. Otbers have 
contended that water constituted their princi- 
pal or whole nourishment. Others again cen- 


to the growth of plants. ‘The fact is well es- 
tablished according to Sir Humphry Davy, one 
of the most celebrated agricultural Chemists in 
Europe, that no one material, simply consider- 
ed, affords all the food of plants. Yet they all 
operate in the process of vegetation. ‘That the 
soil is the laboratory in which the food is pre- 
pared. That no manure can be taken up by 
the roots of plants, unless water be present, and 
that water or its elements, exists in all the pro- 





it is extensive, it is fertile. But here and there 
a spot has yet felt the hand of culture. It pro- 


ducts of vegetation. Not only water, air, and 


| earth; but hight and heat are as essential to the 


mises much, and will, if rightly managed, un-| .,; 


doubtedly pay all its promises. But in order 
rightly to manage this field, we must understand 


the true basis of its soils. | 
but few in number. Only four comprise the 
whole list as it regards the business of farming. | 
The aluminous, the silicious, the calcareous, | 
and the magnesian. Of these four different, | 
finely divided earthy matters, all soils consist ; | 
and they are not, as far as known, decomposed | 
or altered by vegetation —Other substances | 
acting only as manures—and though at first 
sight they appear to be almost infinitely diver- 
sified and blended, yet they are readily analyz- 
ed and easily understood. There is no more’ 
difficulty in understanding these than there isin 
understanding the mechanism of a clock ; or the 
rudiments end construction of the language we 
use. It requires no extraordinary talents, no 
uncommon capacity. It only requires applica- 
tion, industry, and careful observation. We must 
not only understand the different earths, but we 
must know how to mix and proportion them so 
as to form a eoil, where this is not already fur- 
nished to our hands; and we must also under- 
stand the various crops best suited to the soils 
we cultivate, in order to the right management 
of our field; otherwise we may labour in vain, 
and spend our strength for naught, for the prac- 
tice which would be excellent in the one case 
might be destructive in the other. 

lt may not be improper here, perhaps, to in- 
quire how these different earths and soils are 
formed. Geologists tell us that the different 
earths are formed from the decomposition or 


| its rays. 
| mation,—and some of them, it is well known, 


existence of plants as they are to that of ani- 
| mals. 


c Da ; | each other. 
its principles, its elementary or constituent | 


parts; the different earthy matters, which are | 


} 


These are said to be} 


And they bear some resemblance to 


The celebrated Linnzus, and many other acute 
observers of nature, point out many particulars, 
wherein planis are somewhat analogous to ani- 
mals—and this in a way to give us exalted 
views of Him, who created all things animate, 
and inanimate ; who gave them all their organs, 
all their variety, and all their beanty. The 
roots of plants are their mouths, by which they 
receive their nourishment,—the leaves their 
lungs, by which they inhale the air. Light at- 
tracts their notice, as they uniformly bend to 
Heat animates and quickens their ani- 


seem to possess a consciousness of touch, as 
they shrink from it.* 

* The leaves” of plants “ are also necessary 
for the existence of the individual tree. T'he 
flowers for the continuance of the species. But 
of all the parts of plants, the flowers are the 
niost refined, the most beautiful in their struc- 
ture, and appear as the master work of nature 
in the vegetable kingdom.—The elegance of 
their tints, the variety of their forms, the deli- 
cacy of their organization, and the adaptation of 
their parts are all calculated to awaken our cn- 
riosity, and to excite our admiration” of their 
Author, 

But to return to the business of the field; 
the tilling of the earth.—Here is ample room 
for care, toil, and labour. For man’s transgres- 
sion the earth was cursed; and he was doomed 
to get his bread by the sweat of his brow.—lIn- 
stead of the choicest fruits, it was now to bring. 


sider air and the different manures as essential | 





oe _ 








forth thorns and briars. And as daily obserya- 
tion shows, it continues to brirg them forth ix 


plenteous profusion to the idle and slothful ; but — 


to the diligent and faithful, the richest rewards. 
Though the husbandman be doomed to struggle 
hard with many cares and difficulties ; though 
he be obliged to rise early, to sit up late, and 
to eat the bread of carefulness; and though he 
be exposed to the vicissitudes of the seasons, to 
heat and cold, to wet and dry; yet “ He, who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” tempers 
with much care and kindness, and with many 


blessings, all our toils, cares and labours. These, | 
while they give impulse and strength to our | 


corporeal natures, quicken and invigorate our 
mental powers; and instead of a curse ultimate. 
ly prove to be real blessings. 


A judicious farmer before he actually com. | 7 


mences the labor of the field as a business for 
life, ought to make careful investigation as to 
the nature and fertility of the soil_—Whether 
its local situation and circumstances are such as 
to warrant a_reasonable hope of success? It ig 
true the face of the soil in the County of Hills- 
borough, at first sight, is not very preposses- 
ing.—It is rough and uneven. It is interspers- 
ed with mountains, bills and vallies ; with rocks, 
rivers and rivulets. Its woods and timbers are 
variant; and its soils no less so. But on the 
hanks of some of the larger rivers, and many of 
the smaller ones, the soils have a fertility and 
productiveness rarely to be met with, and 
scarcely to be surpassed in any sister county. 
These soils are mostly alluvial. There is also 
among our more rough, rugged, and rocky lands, 
great fertility, and strength of soil; and aston- 


ishing productiveness—so much so, that the 7 
Chairman of a tate viewing Committee face- 
tiously remarked, that it was as strong as rocks |_ 
And this same, strong, rocky 
soil, situated in the neighbourhood of the hills 7 
of Wilton, carried off the first premium for la- — 


could make it. 


dian corn, that season. 

Intimately connected with our subject is that 
of Manufactures. And here it will be doing no 
injustice, | think, to the other counties, to 
state, that we considerably exceed them in 
point of privileges, factories, business, and capi- 
tal employed.—Witness the establishments at 


Milford, Wilton, Mason, New Ipswich, Peterbo- q 


rough, Hancock, Antrim, Hillsborough, Weare, 


Goffstown, Merrimack,—and particularly the E 
So works now rapidly going forward at | 
Nashua Village ;—commanding a capital, it is 


said, of not less than a million of dollars. These 


while they do great credit to our enterprise, | 
skill, and industry, confer much honor and | 
wealth vpon our County, State, and Country,— | 


and while they give emplcyment to multitudes 


of our people, they furnish a ready market for 
much of the surplus produce of the farmer. — 
Notwithstanding our rapid advancement in the | 
mechanic arts—and notwithstanding our farme | 
and our farmers have acquired much reputa- 7 


tion, still there is room for improvement. 


As Farmers, we are greatly behind those of | 
England and | 
Scotland. Yet it has been satisfactorily shown | 


other Countries :—particularly 


by some judicious writers,t that we have in 


many respects, a decided advantage over them. | 
Our soil is said to compare well with theirs— | 
to be even superior in some respects ; and our | 








mouldering away of various kinds of rocks and 


* Mimosa Sensafiva, 





t Chancellor Lavingsion and others. 
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toa brook, or watering place, nearly half a! 
mile distant, as the manner of some is. 
itself, but one ‘which frees the ground from) Our hog-yards should be plentifully and sea- 
weeds, and leaves it in a good condition for al-}sonably supplied with proper materials for, 
most any other crop. Our grass lands are said) making manure, aod in this way a vast deal can 
to be as good. We have as fine a sun as they, | be made. 
and a far better atmosphere for making hay,—} 1 wish not to be too tedious on this subject. | 
a crop of all others the most important to our} Yet such is its importance to the farmer, that it’ 
farmers of the present day. Where then lies/may not be improper here to dwell a little! 
the difference ? It must be here—their superior | upon the manner of applying, as well as on that | 
skill, their unceasing industry, and their rigid of making it. 

Much diflerence of opinion has been enter- 


economy. “ Here all our error lies.” They | 
have learned to unite chemistry with agricul-| tained as to the application of manure; wheth- | 


ture, and economy with industry—and taken er in its short or long state; fermented or un- | 
special care that the price of labour should not fermented. The latter seems to be gaining 
exceed that of their products. And while they| adherents; and | frankly confess it now ap-| 
have been applying the Oxygens, the Hydro-| pears.to me the most economical, and most pro- | 
gens, and the Nitrogens to many of the arts of} fitable way of using it; although I was formerly | 
Husbandry, with the happiest results ; we have | of a different opinion. | 
been making a most liberal use of the Holland-| Mr. Young, who wrote an Essay on Manures, | 
gins, Westindia-gins, and the New England-gins, | which gained him the medal of the Bath Agri- | 
—the bane of industry and economy, and the | cultural Society, England, adduces many high | 
curse of allarts. Ufa Farmer wishes less work authorities in favor of this plan. And Mr. Coke, | 
fo be done in a given time, and to have it done ‘an highly distinguished English Agviculturist, | 
in the worst manner; then let him give his who had long been io favor of fermented ma- | 
workmen a liberal supply of ardent spirit; and nure, bas now entirely given it up, and used 
the more liberally he does this, the more ef- unlermented. His crops, he says, have been 
feciually will he accomplish his parpose. A since, as good as they ever were, and that his 
liberal use of ardent spirit, pot only renders|Manure goes nearly twice as far. But this 
men iess faithful; and less capable of perform-| practice is not to be carried too far, especially 
ing ; but it often makes them immoral and pro-| in compost and barn-yard manure, where there 


fane, and ripens them for the commission of isa yariety of woody fibre in the litter. Sir 
Homphry Davy says a slight incipient fer- 


the blackest crimes. | will ventare to say that 
within twenty years past, more injury has been} mentation is undoubtedly of use in the dung- 
hill; for by it a disposition is brought on in the 


done our farms, and more lives of our labourers 

have been destroyed by this evil spirit, than by | woody fibre to decay and dissolve. Another 
all the fevers, frosts, and mildews which have | important advantage is this. If manure be used 
happened in that period. If indeed it can be| while ina state of fermentation, especially if 
lime or ashes be a considerable ingredient, 


zaid of him, who is instrumental of producing 
two spears of grass, where but one grew be-! worms will not be so likely to meddle with the 


fore, that he is a benetacter to society ;—it may | corp in the hill—and it will probably be less 
with much more propriety be said of him, who infested by weeds, as the germinating power of 
shall cause but one glass of rum to be drank, | their seeds will in a great measure be destroy- 
where two were drunken before, that he is aed. But all our manure for which we have 
greater. |not an immediate use, if not put into cellars, 


We are perhaps also wanting in some other | Should be boxed up, where it will be least lia- 


climate favourable to a crop they cannot raise, 
the Indian corn; a crop not only profitable in 











respects. The Dunghill is the grand pabuiam ble to ferment or evaporate. If carried into! 
ofthe farm. We are grossly negligent as to the field in the fall, it should be laid into large 
this. heaps, and faithfully covered with earth. This 


will prevent fermentation, and the escape of 
its more volatile parts by the winds. 

Next to stable manure, in point of impor- 
tance, we may consider Lime. No soil, it is 
said, is entirely destitute of calcareous matter. 
But it is so sparingly supplied in some, that it 
cannot be detected without chemical analysis. 
The soil in New Hampshire probably possesses 
less than almost any other in New England, or 
perhaps in the United States. 

Lime stone, it is believed, does not much 
abound 10 New Hampshire. It has not been 
found, so far as I can learn, except in two or 
three places in any considerable quantity. A 
bed or quarry, however, was not long since dis- 
covered in the north part of this town, (Am- 
herst) adjoining Bedford, which promises to be 
of considerable utility to this vicinity. It has 
not been sufficiently investigated. But should | 
it on farther examination, prove to be as good, | 
as there is now reason to hope, it will be of: 
great use to the adjacent country, both as a ce-! 
ment and as a manure. Asa manure it is per- 
haps one of the best of the fossil kind, especially ' 
to reclaim worn out soils. 


The situation and constfaction of our barns 
and barn-yards, of our hog-pens and hog-yards, 
of our drains, and in fact every place where 
manure can possibly be made, or saved, should 
be more carefully attended to. Our barns or 
stables should if possible be so situated as to be 
easy of access and have a well constructed yard. 
They should also be provided with a suitable 
and secure cellar directly underneath where 
the horses or gaitle stand, into which every 
thing shoul rown, which falls from thei. 
Into this cellar all the surplus manure of the 
barn-yard may be deposited during Summer, 
with much safety, as it will not be so likely to 
ferment and waste, a8 in almost any other situa- 
tion. A consideration worthy the attention of 
every Farmer. 


A little extra expense for the convenience of 
always having water in our barn-yards for the 
free use of our cattle, should not be regarded. 
Mach will be saved in the article of manure, 
more in fodder, and more in escaping the inju- 
ries to which cattle are liable when forced from 
their yards in cold, stormy, slippery weather, 











It was this, * which | 


cansed to start into new life the most insert and 
sterile soiis of Great Britain. It was the first 
thing, which raised Scotland to opulence and ins 
dependence.” * Jt is considered to be of such 
a nature, as to be useful to any or to all soils. 
When mixed with a sandy soil, it there senders 
it more adhesive, and increases its capacity for 
retaining moisture. When applied toa stiffclay 
soil, which requires the addition of sand or cal- 
careous earth to open, or to make it pervious to 
the roots of vegetation; it there operates mere- 
ly as calcareous earth, which quality is consid- 
ered as essential to give to all soils the capaci- 
tv of attaining the highest degree of fertility. 
When mixed with a strong, cold, heavy loam, it 
there promotes the decomposition of the abun- 
dant vegetable fibres, which have long been froz- 
en, and generates a gas, which increases vege- 
tation beyond what it ever before exhibited.” 

Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris. This mineral 
seems not as yet to be well understood. While 
some extol it highly, others condemn it as use- 
less. We probably are not yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its true tests, to enable us to se- 
lect the best kind ; and we sometimes apply it 
to lands and to crops not the most suitable. As 
a general rule, plaster of paris benefits all grass 
lands and all broad leaved plants ; particularly 
clover, corn, potatoes, peas, &c.—-But it is not 
considered an useful application on soils near the 
sea coasis—nor on calcareous soils.—The rea- 
son assigned by Sir Humphry Davy is, that 
these soils are already supplied with their due 
proportions, Yet it is stated to have answered 
well as manure in Berkshire county, Mass. on a 
calcareous svil—and on soils near Connecticut 
River; and in some other places it far excels 
other manures. If on further experience it 
should be found to do well in this county, it will 
he a valuable acquisition to the list of manures— 
so small a quantity being required to answer the 
purpose.—From one to two bushels is sufficient 
for an acre; and from one to two spoonfuls for 
a bill of corn, or potatoes. 

Salt.—T his mineral has also had much said 
in its favor as amanure. But like Gypsum its 
utility is not universally acknowledged. The 
soils near the sea shore possess a sufficient quan- 
tity naturally ; and there are but few, ifany ens 
tirely destitute. It may act well as a stimulant 
in some soils; but should never be applied di- 
rectly to the plant, except of the marine kind, 
as it would prove. destructive. 

(To be continued.) 


WOOL. 


The increased duties laid on foreign wool, 
thereby withholding to a certain extent its im- 
portation to this country, operate favorably to 
agriculturisis. The large quantities that have 
passed through this place from Vermont and N. 
Hampshire to the Manufactoring establishments 
in this state and Rhode-Island, attest satisfacto- 
rily the increasing attention that is of late bes- 
towed on this productive and profitable branch 
of trade. The discouraging interference of for- 
eiguers in supplying our market is now io a 
measure done away, and the comforting assure 
ance that wool will hereafter command a steady 
and regular price, will constitute a sufficient in- 
ducement for the farmer to make the raising of 
it among the ebjects of agricultural industsy. 
The exertions that are now in operation to im- 
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prove the present stack of sheep, i in n importing name of the “ Spanish Good Christian” ; pron, induced to offer the two methods, which ifare 


those of foreign growth and mixing them with| the pound pear under the name of some of the! pursued, and which the condition of the coun- 
the native stock, convince us that a profitable | delicate autumn fruits. | try as to labor and otherwise makes far prefer. 
compensation is enjoyed by thote who have di-| After waiting several years, it is not only a able to any that have been, or probably can be 
rected their attention to the culture of wool. mortification, but a decided injury to have grafts offered. 

There is no part of the United States, per-| turn out the same fruit of which your trees had,| {| have known many dwindle and some fail 
haps, that is so wef! adapted to the production | perhaps, been deprived to insert what you had) | that have beeo fed on the Diets proposed, such 
of this article as New England. Sheep will ever | supposed to be a new variety. | as Hay Tea, Flax Seed Tea, &c. &c. Milk is 
thrive best in a mountainons country. T ~ I mention this, becanse the fact has taken | the natural food for the animal, and is, in the 
fertile, though rocky hills of Vermont and N 
Hampshire, ‘afford a nutriment more appropri-| and because it tends to show the importance, so convenience of all things is taken into consid. 
ate und better suited to sheep, than that which | far as the cultivation of good fruit goes, to have | | eration. Even in the neighborhood of this city, 
is found on the rich and productive banks of ei-| fruits given or circulated under correct names. | mnith sells at 24 cents a quart to the retailer.— 
ther the Connecticut or the Mohawky ‘The : 
warm and sunny hills of these districts, too ab-| not confined to this country. In England several | into cheese it falls very far short of 1 cent, it 
rupt and broken for the safety of cattle, are ac-|frnits have exchanged names, as may be seen in| is to be supposed. The getting up sabéttetes 
ceptable only to the bold and venturesome sheep. | the catalogues of Professor Martyn, and others) must therefore be worse than useless; especial- 
Here it is that this abundant source of public and | acquainted with the enbject. 
individual wealth will be found to flourish best. | The * Pear d’Auch” of Forsyth, we think, is considered. 
What bales, what wealth, what industry, what fleets, nothing more than the “ Winter Guod Christian” 

Lo, froin the simple fleece how much proceeds! of Ausch, 
Nat. gis. | 








But to retern to the methods, they 
care two: First, if you have distant pastures 
\which you wish to use, and cows that give lit- 


“1 @OO~—- haps better understood and better known than’ winter, the calf may be taken trom the mother 
COMMUPFMICATIONS anywhere else, because most of them take their and put to suck at about a week old. which will 
ind ‘ names from French towns or French men who occasion little repining, and it reqnires that time 


for the cow's 
In a very few days the cow will become fond of 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND Fanmen. | first raised them. ait — 
A Greal mistakes are involved by loss of tallies ; 
County of Noffolk, Aug. 15, 1825. ~ 


Mr Fressenpen.—lIn your paper of last week, | ing to the reports of others ; and a variety of At first she will resist, and must be held, or tied 
information is asked respecting a pear which) other canses, against which we do not or cannot up. But in the end, thongh it may take some 
the author calls the * long raitep Muscat of Au- ‘gnard ;——but by care we may do a great deal days, and put your patience to trial, the ulli- 
tumn™ by which he means | presume the long! towards correcting the evil, and in time a pretty mate attachment between the animals never 
stalked Muscat. f--1 doubt if there be any fruits! good general understanding may be had on this fails to be excited. 
by that name—but there is a Mnseat pear With enhject.—I donbt exceedingly if the Gentleman| Where a cow gives a large mess of milk, two 
a very long stalk, called the Muscot fleuri,—the ‘who has offered to the public a new variety of calves are sometimes put to her and reared in 
stalk is nearly twice the length of the trait—'! pears, in vour last paper, would be willing to tolerably fair condition. 
whether it be ia this country or not 1 cannot) yonch for the correctness of all the namesnnder! The Second ahd more prevaiiing method i 
Say, but I should not think it worth cubtivating! ;hieh he will deliver them out; and as they to take the calf off for the reasons A ewer 
if it is. } fare new varieties which he has probably never, tioned at about one week old, it will then, in 

This enquiry has suzgested some observations | seen or tasted, he can hardly speak of their the manner common to farmers take to the pail 
on the names of fruits which, if you have any! quality, however well he may he disposed to do readily. For the first two or three days take 
spare room in your paper and think them worth. vit He, like others, is also liable to make mis- new milk, cay 3 or 4 pints night and mornirg, 
notice, yon may insert. takes in transferring seions, and in taliying them and with a very hitle fine sifted Indian meal, be- 

Many people think it is of no consequence | after they are set,—to say nothing of the mis- ginning with a small spoon full, and enlarging 
whether the name of fruits he correctly given or | takes that may have taken place with those gradually to a single handful. Make the miik 
not. A peach, they say, by .any other name, | | from whom he received them as warm as natural, and mix for a day or two 
would taste as sweet; this is true, and to the in- | If some of yoor correspondents would point 1 skimmed milk, varying for 4 or 5 days, until 
dividual who is e: ating the fruit it is of no mo-| ‘out a mode by which the correct names of fruits you come to skim milk and meal. No doubt the 
ment, provided he be not a cultivator of fruits. could be pretty generally diffused. they would meal might be scalded to advantage, but the 


But | apprehend (to state a strong case) thal render a service toail HORTICULTURISTS. | mode proposed is #nsy, simple and sufficient.— 
a fine * Belle de Vitry” * Grosse Mignonne,” —_— | A profuse quantity of meal or a too sudden tran- 
sent ahroad under the name of the * Vi itginia | 


te re Vi | TO THR EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | sition to skim milk would affect the bowels.— 
Crab would soon make some confusion in gar-| |The milk should be sweet too. The making it 
dens, carried on by people ignorant of those | ‘too hot is attended with danger. t 
fruits. And even those who are most indiffer- | 1 have been induced to make this communi- 
ent about names would soon regret that all the | cation from observing this mode precisely re- 
fine peaches had become crabs. To the culti- | eta t it te /commended in a medern English work as the 
vator it is of importance to get correct names, “°"" tngeire of its aamerogs renders BR Cor | h th 
é orrec "| senpelibente ahett “Be been | Yety best one to which their practice has yield- 
as he may otherwise ran’ himself into consider. | "°SPOUGCRIS Whenher tron screws have ever been al’ i 
; a or" used for pressing cider pomace 1 with wh: ned alter long experience. 
able expense, and incur much labor and the loss | "** 9 » ihe ee ee ee r, a They take off the calf at PBs, which is 
of several years to cultivate a fruit, which he pares te! + ved large < whke = wm Bp ° ere o short a time with our more severe wipters 
thinks excellent, but which when brought to! “°” ping Pde ety and at what price?—as well) ° I Th h t 
: ‘ ; vet! as the cost of wrought-i iron sufficient fora cider | m4 >. REED OF OMS. ey wenn them by mix- 
maturity proves good for nothing, because it was mill 2 « |ing water more and more after that time, with 
given to him under a wrong name. Without Wheete? din aad wilt ofeé thé ial tion | the milk. which may be well, thongh not expe- 
derogation to the merits and valuable services * o~ vt aig tris ee Dee rienced by me. 1 am sir, yours, W. 
of our nursery men, it is to be regretted that Se aaa wen’ lige - Sian we e, pernepe 
“ : : Pk on x - : s i . pes Cape 
so little attention is paid to the subject. St Mi- eae ede 330 A Pannen o” Conconp. THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
chael pear trees, for instance, are sent here un- | rae _ . 
der the name of “ Vergoulense” ; (which name TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
they universally bear in New York). The com- 
mon wild Iron Pear of our orchards, under the 





QUERY. 
Concord, August 13, 1825. 
Mr Fessenncn .—By means of your paper, L, 


\ 








MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGF. 

Mr Fessexnen,—As the object of your pa- 
per is to diffuse useful and virtuous knowledge ; 
and as its columns instead of being filled up with 
. party disquisitions, are devoted entirely to the 
|serving so many quack methods proposed, ! am! interest and happiness of the Farmer, the Me- 


ON RAISING CALVES. 


Mr Fessenpen,— Having been in the censtant 
t Queue, when applied to fraits means stalk and not | habit of raising Calves for many years, and ob- 
tarl, as many of the catalogues have it. 








ae 


It is trne shat this negligence or inattention is! The skimmed at half price is 14; when made | 


place more than once in this neighbourhood, | eeabe proposed as cheap as any other, when the | — 


aS; 


auiite 


ASG 


ily when the perfect safeness of this mode is | | 


In France the old varieties of pears are per- tle milk, or that vou wish to fatin the fall and | 7 


s bag to he in order for the pail— | 


inattention when we deliver out scions; trust- the calf and allow it to suck when at large.— 7 
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chanic, the Merchant and the Philosopher, one 
of your subscribers, of humble talents,is encoar- 


Faged to offer his ** mite” to the stock of useful 
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joformation. In the wide range of science or 
art, there is not a subject that claims equal im- 

ortance, or merits an equal share of the pat- 
ronage of the wealthy and learned, with agrical- 
ture; yet its importance is scarcely thonght of ; 
and but afew give it any support. Whether this 
indifference and almost Opposition to a, subject 


of vital and common interest to mankind, are to 
be attributed more to natural indolence, which 
shrinks from labour, or to those feeiings of ig- 


orance and pedantry, which disdain the very 


appearance of the honest and industrious far- 


er, whose cailing they suppose degrading, for- 
yettul that it is the only labour, in which man- 
sind can well glory, is not important for us to 
enquire. The fact is established, and by the 
vise deeply lamented. The evil must continue 
jithont a remedy, till we identify with the prac- 
ical farmer, the intelligent and thinking scholar ; 
ill then every attempt of Agricultural Societies 
owards improvement will prove aboriive—eve- 
y individual effort towards melioration will be 
pugatory. 

As it is the scientific and skfifal labour of hus- 
bandry that preves successful,and carries content 
o the bosom of the farmers,—joy and gladness 
» his fireside and that spreads glory over his 
belds,--it becomes a subject peculiarly interest- 
g; but as it supports public, as well as private 
conomy, national as well as individual prosper- 
y, it calls to its aid our wisest and most deter 
ined resolutions. In this country, as well as 
all others of the civilized world, we have to 
gre! the depressed condition of agriculture 
nd its slow advance in improvements. And in 
ed, it will continue slowly to advance while 
mducted only by the ignorant and unskilful, 
ho know nothing of the philosophy of their 
uiling, or of its common principles. It is not 
tended by these remarks to denonnce farmer: 
the most illiterate in society ; they are gen 
ally well intormed on all subjects, in which 
ey have an interest, but that of their own pro- 
ssion ; nor, in them, is there any want of pub- 
spirit. ‘Chey are the best friends of commu- 
ty and even wish for its melioration, but they 
ant theory in their practice, and system in their 
ans.—Scientific husbandry is so rare among us, 
| so useful, we are not surprised nor alarmed 
the attempts of the wise, of our day, to estab- 
h Agricultural Schools. Some few of these 

ools are in successful operation, and bright- 
ing the rising prospects of our country. The 
rpiner Lyceum is found richly deserving pub- 

patronage. That in contemplation, in the 
ghbourhood of this metropolis is, we think, 
improvement on the above Institation. It of- 
* greater advantages for acquisition of knowl- 
ke in the mechanic arts, as well as in hus- 
dry ; and perhaps, it combines greater op- 
tunities for practice with theory. The plan 
he Massacauserrs Acnicuctura. CoLiece pre- 
's a mode of discipline and instruction, in 
e respects, original. [It was, in fact, laid be- 
P the Legislature, at their last session, and hy 
favourably received. And we believe the 
ct, if not the system, has universally obtain. 
ith the public, An Institution designed for 
particular purpose of educating young men 
the pursuits of Agriculture, Commerce or 


perity. 


merits of this contemplated College, and its par- 


of its system. 


lectures, and the use of the Botanical Garden. 


fessors and Tutors duly elected. 

Four years will be required fora whole course 
of studies and discipline; and no student will 
be admitte under the age of fourteen. Ail 
mental exercises will be confined to the English 
Language. 





arithmetick, and can produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of a blameless life and conversation, can 
| be admitted to the privileges of the College. 

| Students, if qualified, can enter or leave when- 
|ever circumstances shall render it expedient 
and practicable ; and may pursue those studies 
and exercises essential only to the business they 
intend, respectively, to follow. 

Such will be the order of the amusements, 
studies and exercises, that the pupil will find a 
constant variety and novelty to excite inquiry 
afler knowledge, and to render the pursuit of it 
pleasant and more certain. 

Connected with the College will be a farm 
consisting of that quality and variety of soil, 
best adapted to agricultural experiments. On 
this farm, iv addition to other buildings, will be 
erected mechanic work shops, which will be oc- 
copied by the most useful orders of mechanics. 

In the fieid and shops, the pupils will seek re- 
creation and exercise, and thus apply knowledge, 
but imperfectly acquired trom hooks,to practice. 

It is contemplated to establish a veterinary 
professorship. A scientific man. who has evinc- 
ed genius and skill in the practice of surgery, 
and is, in every respect, well qualified for this 
office, may become vastly useful to the husband- 
man as well as to the public in general. 

Among the exercises of the students, and per- 
haps not the least profitable, is that of keeping 
a regular journal of the result of agricultural 
experiments and other things which shall be 
deemed worthy of remark. This journal under 
the inspection of some proper officer will be 
published semi annually. 

If we do not greatly misconceive the effects 
of this system of education, or the energy of 
its operation on the habits and morals of socie- 
ty, we do believe our Institution will prove the 
best nursery of science, patriotism, and morali- 
ty; the united influence of these invariably con- 
spires to render a free people great, flourishing 
and happy. The importance of early imbuing 
the human mind with wach and useful knowl- 
edge must be very obvious to every reflecting 
person,—as likewise some of the many palpable 
and prevailing errors of parents and school 
committees for the atiainment of this object. 
The writer, as before suggested, will attempt 
to pot out the plan of government and insirac- 
tion in this College—a plan which if closely 





Mechanic Arts, must deeply -interest the 


pursued, a hope, at least, may be indulged of 
seeing our sons, like well watered plants in a 


whole community in its establishment and pros- | fruitful soil springing up to glory and usefulness, 
In some future number of your paper, | and 
the writer will feel it a pleasure to discuss the! on every branch. 


amount advantages over all similar Institations ; 
let it suffice in this,te give the principal outlises 


The College will be located on some hea!th- 
ful and eligible site near the University, from 
which the pupils can be benefitted by its public 


The Government will be vested in the Pro- 


Young men of any age over fourteen, who 
can read correctly, write a legible hand, who 
have learned the rules of common and vulgar 


i bearing the fruit of virtue and patriotism 
H. J. K. 
oo OME «:-- 


The Harvest.—The crops in Northumberland, 
Union, Columbia and Lycoming counties, are 
most extraordinary—it is generally acknowledg- 
ed that the yield is nearly a foorth more, upon 
the same quantity of ground, than ever has 
heen raised before. We have heard that one 
farmer near Milton has upwards of 3000 dozen 
of wheat, another 2500 dozen, &c.— Penn. pape 





(<-Our subscribers in Middleborough who complain of 

not receiving their papers in the due course oi the mail 
tape someitines net at all—are informed that the pa- 
| pers are always regulaily 
j office; th delay is probally occasioned at some of the 
intermediate offices. 


utcered at the Boston post- 


ftp Subscribers to the iw England Farmer are 
informed that they can have their volumes neatly 
bound and lettered at 75 cents, or half bound at 63 


!—by sending them to this office. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &e. 











| Revised aud corrected every Friday.| 
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TO 
L...¢ 2, 
APPLES, best, bb 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. /100 105 00 
pearl do. - + = = 1110 006/112 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush| 1 53) 1 40 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - |bbi.| 10 00) 10 50 
cargo, No l, new, - - 7 75) 8 00 
“ “No 2, new, - - 6 25) 6 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 8 11 
skimed milk, - - - 3} 4 
FLAX - - -4° - 2 °° 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - + = jbush| 105 1 10 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 37, 
Genesee, - - - 475, 500 
Rye, best, -- 250 300 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - - bush 53 54 
Corn - - oe @ 55 
Barley - --- 50 
Oats - - ee 31! 3 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | lb. 11 12 
HOPS, No 1, luspection - - 8 11 
LIME, - -"* - » cask} 117 1 21 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. | 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton. 450| 4 76 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 17 00) 
navy, mess, do, 14 00) 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 50) 
SEFDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush| 1 be | 2 00 
Clover - - - © «- {hb. 7| 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 75 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37} 42 
Native - - - do 25 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, 1st sort 40 45 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | lb. 9 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 12 
me whole hogs, - - - | 
Veem * © se © + © 6 4 9 
MUTTON, - 2 2s se 2 5 9 
POULTRY,  <-+ <"= 2 «= 8 12 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - . 12 25 
lump, best, - «© - 18 21 
FGGS, - -- -+-+s+--. 12 17 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 55 60 
Indian, do.- . - - 65 60 
POTATOES, 3-48 © « 50 67 
CIDER, liquor, - = = = |bbl.} 2°75) 3 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton. 18 0% 20 00 
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Generally speaking, nothing is better calcula- 








From the Western Sun. 


CONNECTICUT. 
What land is that so nicely bound 
By Massachusetts and the Sound, 
Rhode-Island and New-York around ; 
Where Yankees thick as hops are found ; 
And hasty-puddings do abound? 
Connecticut. 


‘What land is that, when George the King, 

Did o’er the sea his fetters fling, 

And think to link us in their ring, 

Which gave the cry, ** there’s no such thing,” 

Whose sons did Yankee Doedie sing? 
Connecticut. 

What land is that, where folks are said 

To be so scrupulously bred, 

To be so steady habited ; 

Where hearty girls and boys are fed, 

With pumpkin pies and gingerbread ? 
Connecticat. 

What land is that, where old time walks 

In steady space o’er maple blocks ; 

Forsakes his glass for wooden clocks ; 

Where heads too high will meet with knocks ; 

And land were more if fewer rocks? 
Connecticut. 


What land is that, where onions grow ; 

Where maiden’s necks are white as snow, 

And cheeks like roses red you know ; 

Where jonny-cakes are bak’d from dough, 

That land where milk and honey flow? 
Connecticut. 

What land is that, whence pedlars come 

A thousand miles or more from home, 

With tin, with bass-wood trenchets; some 

With patent nutmegs and new rum; 

To gather up the coppers !—hum ! 
Connecticut. 

What land is that, where parsons live, 

Where men hear Gospel and believe ; 

Where humble sinners seek reprieve ; 

Where women stay at home and weave, 

Nor gad without their husband’s leave ? 
Connecticut. 

What land is that, where I can trace, 

My nineteenth cousin by hrs face ; 

Where once | fish’d for little dace, 

And never learned the deuce from ace ; 

Where grand mother this night says grace? 
Connecticut. 

What tand is that, when we behold, 

And all its history unfold, 

And all about the land is told, 

We like most things but some we scold ? 

Ah! gentile reader, that is old 
Connecticut. 


~~ @@e+-- 
DROUGHT. 


8 


ted to ward off the effects of droughts, than good 
cultivation, by ploughing sufficiently deep, and 
effectually, and manuring well. Ground that is 
well mellowed, toa proper depth, will stand a 
drought much better, than that which is plough- 
ed shallow and left in clods; and that which is 
well manured will retain more moisture than 
that which is poor. Again ground which is thus 
well prepared, and manured, shoots forth its 
crop so rapidly, that the ground is soon covered: 
and shaded from the sun; and, for this reason, 
retains its moisture longer. The same may be 
observed of mowing-lands. 

Gypsum is also an antidote to droughts; and 
fortunately, it suits the soils best which are most 





affected in this way. 

Another way to avoid the effects of droughts 
is, to cultivate swamp-lands more extensively, 
in raising such productions as are most liable to 








drained, and duly mixed with proper earths, or 
other manures, may undoubtedly be rendered 
excellent for almost every summer crop which 
is liable to be injured by too much dry weather 
Wet lands also, which have been hollow-drain- 
ed, will stand a dronght much better than in 
their original wet state. 
== 


Remarkable temerity of a Bear.— The St. John 
(N. B.) Courier of July 23d, says—On the night 
of Monday 4th inst. Mr. Ladlow, being in Mira- 
michi, his wife (who was left alone) went to a 
neighbour’s to stay all night. A Bear broke 
open a window in his house, entered it, destroy- 
ed aboot half a barrel of pork, did some other 
damage, and went out the same way he came in. 
Mrs. Foster being afraid to stay in the house 
next night, put the remainder of the barrel of 
pork in the cellar, and again went from home. 
On Thursday night he entered by another win- 
dow, broke the window to pieces; entered the 
room, and broke a small chest in pieces; he al- 
so attempted to open a large chest, which he 
knocked about and tarned upside down in the 
middle of the fluor after taking large pieces out 
of it with his teeth; he also strewed a large 
basket of wearing apparel over the room leav- 
ing nothing untouched except the bed and car- 
tains (which stood in the room.)—He then pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit to Mr. Murphy, who lived 
about 30 rods below—broke into his milk house, 
(which stood about 3 rods from the dwelling 
house) by ripping up the shingles, eat several 
pieces of sult beef, when finding them rather 
lean, he made use of a jar of batter that stood 


j with the same good effects. 


receive injury in this way. Such lands,when well | 


[August 19, F 


CHILDREN’S FOOD. 


A lady of Yorkshire observes in a letter dat. | 
ed May 2d, that in consequence of her losing her 
first three children, one during teething, and 
two of inflammation in the bowels, she gave her 
fourth child a little lime water in every article 
of food, adding a dessert, and sometimes only a 
tea spoonful of lime water to every articie, 7 
whether liquid or thick. It succeeded in keep- | — 
ing up healthy digestion, and a regular state of q 
the bowels; the child instead of being feverish, | 
flatulent, and fretful, as her preceding children 
had been, continued cool and cheerful, free from 
any symptom of indigestion, and cut its teeth 
without any constitutional disturbance. She has 7 
continued this practice with two more children, |~ 

We have known [7 
this simple addition to the food of children, prove |” 
very efficacious in incipient cases of rickets ant | 
of irritable bowels, attended with looseness, &c. ; | 
but if the child be disposed to costiveness on [7 
account of its astringent quality, a little magne. 7 
sia should be occasionally added to it—Gazeite | 
of Health. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT WITH POWER. 
ft is no fairy tale, that flour manufactured on 
Lake Erie, has been profitably sold in Newbern, | 
North Carolina, for $5.50 per barrel. This flour 7 
was transported from the lake to Albany, through | 
the Grand Canal, thence down the North River? 

to New York ; and thence, by sea, to Newbern. 
The cost of transportation from the lakes to 
Newbern, was less than $1 50 per barrel, while} 
that between Raleigh and Newbern, (not more] 
than 120 miles,) is generally two dollars. 
=== 

SWEDEN. 
The cultivation of flax has so increased in Swe.” 
den, that in many principal markets of the in- 
terior, not a pound of Russian flax can now be” 
sold, It is added, that most kinds of Russian flar” 
are inferior in strength and fineness to the flat 
of Helsingeland, and still more to that of Anger.7 
maniand, where linen is manufactured in greal_ 
quantities, which is equal if not superior, to thal 
of Holland. 

=== 

A deserter being conducted to his comrades who 
had voluntered for Spain, said that he came by) 
forced marches to assist in the glorious struggle! 








OR SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five yean 
old, that has given the present season on grat 
feed alone, efghteen quarts of milk a day. She isi 
fine looking animal, in perfect health, and is not offt: 


As a country becomes cleared of its timber, it 
becomes more liable to droughis; and these will 
be more or less severe according to climate. 
That which is naturally cool and moist, such as 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, will seldom if 
ever, be affected by too much dry weather ; while 
that in which the summers are -hotter, and of 
course the atmosphere drier, will often suffer 
In most parts of Spain, 
the fields are parched up by the middle of sum- 
mer; but before this the crops are all harvest: 
ed.. In this country,. droughts are never-so se- 
vere, nor.so universal ; yet partial. ones are of- 
ten.experienced, much earlier, aud long before 
the crops have come to maturity. This is an 
evil; and all the farmer can do, is to make the 


much on this sccount. 


best possible provision against it. 


the dwelling heuse. 


breach he had made the night before. 


aud very fat. 


qa * 


al boldoess, she observed, 








ruin.” 


handy to soften them; drank 3 pans of milk to 
quench his thirst, and then took his departure, 
alter rolling himself in the grass a few feet from 
Mr Murphy prepared to 
welcome his new guest the next evening, by set- 
ling a gun in the milk house, pointing to the 
He re-+ 
turned about sun set and received the full con- 
tents of a musket in his head, the just reward of 
his temerity. He was a remarkably large bear. 


A woman of indifferent character, being late- 
ly examined by a certain Barrister with his asa- 
which 
has been the making of you, bas caused my 


ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 


E PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehous 
e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furl 
ture, ehairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fim 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 


ECEIVED by the Topaz, and for sale at the A 

riculiural Establishment, 108 State Street, o 

of the London Company’s Portable Corn Mills, we 
calculated for the use of the practical farmers, for 
present dry season. July 29. 








TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
iprPublished every Friday, at Tuner Dowzatt 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but tho 
who pay within six/y days from the time of subscrili 
‘will be entitled to a deduction of Frrry Cuts. 

Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribe 
are entitled to one velume gratis. 














